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{ For the Investigator. ] 
“THE CLASSIC GROUND OF AMERICA.” 


Ir may be, and doubtless is, by every stranger, accounted a privilege 
to enter this ‘‘ holy penetralia’’—to place his feet upon that soil which 
has been reverently termed ‘the classic ground of America.” 

I have spent many a boyish hour in rambling among the wilds and 
mountains of Virginia; I have sat, with a few chosen comrades, 
angling the livelong night upon the margin of its remote creeks, with 
a fine blazing pine-knot fire behind us, to dispel the unwholesome air 
and keep off the thousand annoying insects that are so prone to buzz and 
bite in the thick darkness: but, like the Arab who unconsciously rests 
among the fallen cities and scattered tombs of the Pharaohs, I knew 
not upon what ground I reposed. I was but a boy then. Full well I 
knew whether a bird sang sweetly, whether the rabbit’s tiny feet had 
tracked the snow, and whether or not it was good ‘‘’possum time ;” 
but, although dwelling within a stone’s-throw of the ‘ Cyclopean 
towers”’ of Augusta, I had never seen those stupendous monuments— 
I had never heard of their mysterious existence. Alas! there are men 
grown in this old commonwealth now, who, so far as her antiquities 
are concerned, are still boys—preferring the fishing-rod or the chase to 
the pencil or the studio! 

Strange that our tastes and our pursuits alter so much as maturity 
comes upon us. I find myself again a sojourner in this “ goodlie 
countrie ;” and really I cannot behold a spot of earth that remajns un- 
cultivated or uncovered by a habitation, without associating with it 
something of bygone times and bygone things. Here, upon the pic- 
turesque — of the James, (for I have enjoyed little of the luxury 
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ef penetrating beyond its limit,)—here alone, is enough to occupy the 
contemplative mind during its stay within the fragile tenement. Do 
you delight to behold; majestic scenery? Stand upon a “pillar’’ of 
the Blue Ridge, and view this proud river, as it bursts its mountain 
barriers, and murmurs at the obstructions of its course. It is dark and 
gloomy in that abyss; for the giant precipices on either side knit their 
brows and obscure the glad light of the sun. There is peril too, much 
peril—as the last faint cry of many a poor negro boatman has attested, 
when the strong current has dashed his batteau to atoms upon the con- 
cealed rocks. But, ah! there is more often a joyous sound. It is the 
merry song of the stageman, as he ‘‘k-c-g-k-s’’ his sleek team up the 
jetting cliff. Sometimes he 


** Winds his merry horn; 


and anon a passenger peeps out, but suddenly withdraws his head as 
he sees the dingy height. Follow the windings of the James, circuit 
after circuit, reach after reach, until it bathes its lips in the briny 
Roads, and, if you love fine scenery, your passion will be well re- 
quited. Beautiful as it is, however, the feast shall be all thine, reader. 
I myself would prefer to clamber its rapids, and saunter along its 
shores; for here and there I may perchance pick up an Indian spear- 
head, an arrow, or a fragment of stone that may have been portion of 
some rude fort long since destroyed. I fain, too, would linger long at 
the ‘ falls,” for in their midst are islands—verdant, pleasant islands; 
and if I grow weary of their shades, (though I can hardly weary,) I 
can cross to the ‘‘ City of Palaces ””—as some writer has been pleased 
to term hospitable Richmond. If you ever have occasion to cross 
from one of the islands, you must cry loudly for a boat from the Rich- 
mond side; for, says old Col. Byrd, the water tumbles over the rocks 
there ‘‘ with a murmur loud enough to drown the notes of a scolding 
wife.” 

A stranger can spend a season of delights in “ Richmond town.” If 
the James throughout cannot quite vie with the Rhine, the suburbs of 
the emporium, I think, must surely surpass those of Zurich, Luzerne, 
or Basle. Some kind visiter has even invested the spot with a classic 
air, and been pleased to call the city ‘“‘ the seven-hilled.” I’ve stood 
for hours upon the hills; I’ve endeavored to draw inspiration from 
them; I’ve gazed so long, so far, upon the serpent river, that—really 
—I neglected to count the hills! But, pshaw! we do not want Rome 
within the limits of the Old Dominion ; we cannot admit Cesars among 
the worthies of Virginia! 
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Richmond fas its palaces. But there are a few old things—a few 
old buildings; here and there a crumbling wall, a “vision,” whose 
only “fabric” is its ‘‘ base’’—which I think of first, and which my 
heart clings to, as we cherish the worn garments of the dead whom we 
have loved. As you enter the town from the present steamboat-land- 
ing, called ‘“ Rockett’s’”’—a spot, by-the-by, upon which West settled 
his hundred and twenty men, and of which Captain Smith complained 
as ‘‘a place not only subject to the river’s inundation, but round envi- 
roned with many intolerable inconveniences’’—a steep and romantic 
hill rises on the right hand, the ascent of which will soon bring you to 
the Old Church, and into the presence of the “mighty dead!”’ The 
church is the oldest colonial place of worship in the town. It isa 
frame building, built in the old form, with choir, nave, and chancel, 
but has received an addition of a tower within the last few years. It 
has been consecrated for perhaps a century to the worship of God; and 
it has been sanctified by the aspirations of freemen for the liberty of 
their country. Within its walls, in the Virginia convention of ’75, 
Patrick Henry uttered the enduring sentence, ‘‘ Give me liberty, or 
give me death!’ The celebrated convention of ’98, that assembled to 
ratify the federal constitution, also met there, and drew forth the chaste 
thoughts of such men as Madison, Marshall, Monroe, and Edmund 
Randolph,—as also 
“The forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas.” 

The church is enclosed by a large brick wall, within which are 
crowded hillocks and tombstones, with inscriptions ranging from 1755 
down tothe present time. This is Richmond hill—familiarly entitled 
‘‘Church Hill.”” Taking a westerly direction downward, when you 
reach the base, you should shake the dust off your feet, for you have 
trodden in the steps of a traitor: it is the path which Arnold took when 
he entered Richmond in command of British troops, in 1781! Let us 
hasten to the ‘‘ Main street,” taking a direction a little to the left. But 
pause a moment. There is a substantial house, one story high, with a 
centre door, a window each side, a steep-pitched roof, and three attic 
windows. We are standing before ‘the old stone house’’—the first 
built in this place. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Lafayette, Henry, 
have been sheltered, and Arnold took shelter, under that roof. James 
Monroe, when attending school here, boarded there. You would per- 
haps like to know the elderly and plain lady who stands in the door. 
She is Mrs. Elizabeth Welsh, a widow lady, and great-grand-daughter 
of Mr. Jacob Ege, who, “being so well pleased with the spot, took up 
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the place for a garden,” and built the old stone house. I dwell hard 
by: and often, when the curtains of night have fallen, I linger about 
the spot, and think of the time when the house stood literally ‘“ alone 
in its glory.”” I ever find a pleasant seat upon a pile of loose timber 
close by; and I always turn my face Mecca-ward, as though the very 
window-casements of the honored dwelling were each a shrine. In 
the revolutionary days, there were no houses between this and the 
hill, on account of which Mrs. Welsh’s mother suddenly saw Arnold's 
cavalry ‘galloping down—the most beautiful sight she ever wit- 
nessed.”’ 

Continue along the street westward. You pass, after a square or 
two, a block of very old, tenantless, dilapidated frame buildings, bear- 
ing the evidences of elaborate workmanship. This was a ‘“ first-class 
hotel,”’ in the olden time. Like the iron men who were once its in- 
habitants, it is too proud to fall of its own accord, and only awaits a 
stern gust to level it with the earth. We are now getting among 
things of our own time—stores, commission-houses, markets, &. A 
gilt sign stares the passer-by in the face, from a street turning to the 
left hand, toward the water. ‘‘Custom-house” is the word. Every 
commercial place has a custom-house, to-be-sure; but this was the 
former capitol of the State. That very high frame building some 
squares above is truly well occupied: the newspaper press sheds thence 
its cheering rays, to give light to the poor man’s weary feet. The 
building was once the famous Globe Hotel; and the room in which 
the compositors now construct types, so as to give the times a Republi- 
can pressure, is the same in which the prototypes of stricter construc- 
tion framed their famous resolutions of ’98. 

We will now turn to the right hand, and a hundred-yards’ walk will 
bring us within the plaza, (to use a Mexicanism,) or capitol square. It 
is a much-frequented spot these same summer evenings; for the young, 

_and the gay, and the beautiful are there, drinking in soft strains of de- 
“idious music—for which we are indebted to a band of obliging citi- 
zens. If the evening be clear and pleasant, perhaps two or three 
thousand will be on the ground: indeed, this number is by no means 
uncommon. By night and day, the sentinel takes his silent round; 
and when the joyous throng has all dispersed, and young and old have 
departed to the dreamy world, he still keeps his nocturnal ward. 
Many prefer the daylight for a stroll among these paths, when they can 
gain admittance to the capitol—which contains nothing attractive to the 
eye, if we except a statue of the Pater Putrie, clothed in regimentals 
of his time. He is represented, not as a recumbent demi-god, but as 
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the plain soldier of the Revolution. You can enter the mansion of the 
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Governor of the commonwealth also, which stands within the same 
enclosure. Pass out by the northern gate, and your feet are resting 
upon Shocco Hill. There stands a handsome structure, enclosed within 
an iron railing. The principal entrance is sheltered by a stupendous 
portico, beneath which reposes a plain monument, the inscription of 
which causes many a heart, bleeding with wounds that time can never 
heal, to breathe a sigh. The names upon that pile are those whose 
lives were sacrificed by the devouring element during the conflagration 
of the theatre, (whjch stood upon this spot,) in 1811, and their ashes 
rest beneath it. The building itself is constructed differently from 
most other places of public worship I have seen—being of nearly 
octagonal form, and receiving light from an immense dome. The pul- 
pit, (which is in fine keeping with the rest of the edifice,) was for a 
quarter of a century filled, with patriarchal assiduity, by the departed 
Moore. The spot may be called the Zion of Virginia, and Richard 
Channing Moore the founder of that Zion. The only grave within the 
enclosure is that of the bishop’s pious consort. Wishing to inhale the 
fresh air, I sauntered, as twilight mellowed the sheen of a warm sum- 
mer’s day, to the precincts of this church, scarcely dreaming that na- 
ture in her sleeping-gown had aught of beauty,—when I suddenly 
found myself standing upon a lofty eminence, but almost unconscious 
that my feet had paused. I have longed, I have sighed, to cast one 
look upon the Holy Land—to see the paths where prophets trod, and 
the temporal abode of one who “ spake as never man spake ;’’ but for 
a while I was transported to that spot. I gazed at length upon the 
Valley of Slaughter ; and wher I looked to behold the tombs of buried 
kings, and saw them not, I never marvelled, for I knew that the mon- 
uments of death crumble to decay as rapidly as the monuments of 
life. The brook Kedron slowly took its way along the vale; and, 
black as it once was with the blood of bulls and of goats, I thought I 
saw a darker dye, a deeper hue, from the gore of human victims ley- 
elled by the axe and the knife of the Indian. Beyond it, to the east, 
rose Olivet—the place of heavenly teachings,—and I looked for the 
path of the ‘‘Son of Man,” 


“as down the mount he trod, 
All glowing in the presence of a God.” 





The shades of night soon fell upon the scene. I turned my steps,— 
and only awoke from my reverie as I beheld, instead of the fragments 
of the Holy City, a structure purely Egyptian, with its winged globes 
and lotus chapiters, telling me, in the language of silence, that, although 
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far from the scene where my fancy had led me, I was sheltered by the 
proud wing of medical science. 

Continue your steps for half a mile, and you will observe in 
your way the “palaces” before alluded to, where merchant princes 
seek repose from the cares of life. Some are adorned with stat- 
uary, some with fountains, and others with fine balconies, around 
which the well-pruned vine entwines itself, casting a cool shade upon 
the earth beneath. But we have passed the city’s limits, and before 
us glides a murmuring brook. By this stream were the quarters of 
Nathaniel Bacon —memorable for rebellion against usurpation—during 
his celebrated Indian campaign in 1676: hence the name, ‘ Bacon’s 
Quarter Branch.” 

But we are wandering far from the sacred river—not sacred to the 
superstitious squl, as the waters of the Ganges or the Nile; not, like 
Abana and Pharpar, better than all the rivers of Israel,—but conse- 
erated to our race as the stream whose gentle waters, lifted by the 
mountain torrent to its grassy banks, laved and nourished the tender 
germ of human progress. New England! if in thy jewelled cabinet 
thou retainest the “cradle of Liberty,’’—not less is thine the boast, 
Virginia, if thou dost hold the dust of men who warded off the stroke 
aimed at her life, and thy deep forests and giant precipices sheltered 
her while she robed herself to battle for the oppressed! 

Adieu, thou hill-enthroned city! adieu, ye ‘‘palaces”’ of earth! 
Another element hath palaces—moving, mysterious things, impelled 
by such strange influence, that the sceming thing of life gives forth a 
hiss of scorn at the dismayed spirits of the long departed children of 
the forest. Stay but a moment upon this rising ground, to see the 
gorgeous picture outspread below us, for miles beyond the opposite 
shore. So mellowed by distance is the prospect, that the broad fields, 
scarce broken by a hillock, and waving with golden grain, seem like a 
majestic fairy hall, o’erlaid with carpets woven in the silky texture of 
the East. People it with imaginary beings,—and, as the eye rests on 
the intersecting James, tapering, and tapering, until it becomes a tiny 
rivulet, one can almost conceive a slave, in sorrow mute, weeping to 
behold the goblet she would fain have tendered to her queen dashed to 
the ground, and its delicious contents streaming in waste along. 

We stand again upon the beach. The island before us is worthy of 
@ passing notice, ere we walk to join the miniature democracy of the 
steamboat. This, I believe, is the island designated by Col. Byrd as 
«« Broad-Rock Island,’ though at present called “Belle Isle.’”’ It is 
rendered of paramount interest from the fact of its having been the 
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burving-place of the aborigines. The neighboring tribes thither con- 
veyed their dead, as a common sepulchre for the distinguished of their 
race. Alas, that no record of their progenitors remains! The tomb 
of Severus, and the Elgin marbles, transported from remote Asia, may 
satisfy the cravings of exalted investigation, for their inexplicable Mer- 
curies and rude symbols speak something ; but he who would render 
the name of American proud, should ever seek to gather the memen- 
toes of the remnant race—to seek in the lone barrow and the island 
mausoleum their unrevealed history, and deem himself ‘“ worthy to 
take the book and to open the seals thereof.’’ How changed is the 
aspect of the Broad Rock Island! The busy hum of mechanism and 
of trade is heard upon the spot which the quaint old Colonel was 
pleased to recommend as ‘‘an agreeable hermitage (in his day) to any 
good Christian who had a mind to retire from the world.’ A nail-fac- 
tory and a rolling-mill have been built upon the island, the operatives 
in which are chiefly Welsh. Necessity has perpetuated a custom 
which, but for the insular position of this abode, would never have 
been witnessed. It may be called the burial of bouts. A large num- 
ber of Welsh reside upon the shore opposite the north side, who are 
connected with another iron-factory—the ‘‘Tredegar.’’ These latter 
are mostly in the habit of burying upon the island. On an occasion of 
the kind, the scene is truly touching. A sufficient number of small 
boats to convey the mourners across are drawn to the shore, the first 
two or three of which convey the relatives of the departed. As they 
push off, one by one, from the shore, though the oars are unmufficd, 
the stroke is so measured and low that scarce a sound is heard. It is 
creative of solemn feelings to observe these aquatic obsequies, in which 
the wail of the stricken heart is mingled with the murmur of the 
frantic waters. Upon beholding this scene, one is forcibly impressed 
with the fact that this must have been the Indian mode of burial, or 
nearly so. That the dead sagamore 





























‘“‘ Lay, like a warrior taking his rest,” 
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at full length within the rude bark, is too probable to admit of a doubt; 
and, this being the chief feature in the picture, we can allow fancy to 
take its own range as to the disposition of the mourning train. 
Farewell, ye pleasant isles!—ye crags, magnificent abode of things 
invisible, farewell! Your contemplative Past, veiled like the Prophet 
of Khorassan’s face, my spirit conjures up, and beckons follow me. 
Thou river, fraught with the memory of two mighty races, I shall soon 
be borne upon thy venerated bosom! As I near the place of embarca- 
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tion, the object to which I point will bring to your remembrance a 
name already mentioned during our stay. It is adeep stream which 
flows through yonder vale—worthy a graphic pen—known as the 
“Bloody Run.” The history of the place tells us that Bacon, upon a 
ledge far above, defeated the Indians with such slaughter that the brook 
poured torrents of blood into the adjacent river. But tradition strives 
to impeach history, by whispering of other deeds upon this spot, and 
by relating how Totopotomoi was slain thereon. It is the last look we 
can take of these hallowed precincts; for even now, as we gaze upon 
‘the glory of them,” the swan-like “Alice” brings us nigh the home 
of Powhutan. Upon the spot, anciently called, like the river, by his 
name, a fine brick mansion meets the eye, which, with the lands adja- 
cent, is in possession of the Mayos. It was the scene of much of the 
suffering of Captain Smith, and was proposed by him as the place upon 
which to found the city; but, owing to the turbulence of the spirits 
whom he had despatched to settle at the falls, and who were eager to 
proceed farther up, “filled with gilded hopes of the South-sea mines,” 
he abandoned his design. But the home of the illustrious chief re- 
cedes from view. On our passage, here we behold a forest, tangled 
and wild as when the scream of the red hunter echoed from its deep 
recesses; there, a finely cultivated field, bespeaking the care and thrift 
of the husbandman; and farther on, a neatly embowered farm-house 
in the distance. Truly, there is not the air of dilapidation and decay 
hereabout with which travellers have invested Virginia. The busy 
marts of trade, and the signs of modern progress, do not meet the eye, 
as in more northern and eastern climes: but, if she cannot boast of 
these, she can point to rich and highly cultivated fields, quiet and 
poetic vales, beautiful and sequestered abodes, and hearts o’erflowing 
with all the kindly virtues,—and she can rejoice, above all, that the 
‘light of other days” still lingers around her. 

We have almost passed the limits of the county of Henrico, and are 
somewhat disappointed in our hope of seeing at least a vestige of the 
old town bearing that name, founded by Sir Thomas Dale, in 1611. 
Although it contained “three streets of framed houses and a good 
church,” unlike ‘‘ Iames town,” there is not even a mouldering belfry 
to distinguish its site. It has passed away, with its busy throng, and 
leaves behind but the record of its existence. 

Tell us not that the glories of Virginia have departed, when its 
memories throng so thick and fast upon the heart. Westover, the séat 
of a chivalrous pioneer—Col. Wm. Byrd, President of the Council of 
the colony as early as 1730—rises majestically before us. The present 
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is a stately mansion, which supplies the place of one destroyed by fire 
at a very early period. The bricks of which the new edifice was built 
were not, as is supposed, imported from England, but moulded upon 
the plantation. The Marquis de Chastellux, who visited the spot in 
1782, in a glowing description, says it surpassed all the seats round 
about in ‘‘ the magnificence of its buildings, the beauty of its situation, 
and the pleasures of society.” The principal scene of Dr. Caruthers’s 
“Cavaliers of Virginia’’ is laid at Westover. It has been once dese- 
crated by the feet of Arnold, who landed here on his passage up the 
river. 

But we approach the birth-place of one of the worthiest of Vir- 
ginia’s ‘“ worthies’’—one whose demise, although his locks were sprin- 
kled with the snows of sixty winters, a nation may have cause to 
mourn. Berkeley! within whose sacred precincts the good, the ven- 
erated Harrison first beheld the light of heaven! It is a handsome 
structure of wood, situated upon a commanding elevation, surrounded 
with foliage, crowned by six spiral poplars, which seem to point to the 
source of that civilization of which they are the sure index. So blended 
is the scene with every patriotic emotion, that, as it fades slowly in the 
dim distance, the lips unconsciously utter, ‘‘ Berkeley, farewell!” 

Let us gaze awhile in silence; for even the paddle-wheels are 
hushed! The waters upon which our bark reposes seem to advance, 
wave following wave, to cast their sprayey gems in tribute to these 
shores—these holy shores—holy, as the spot on which was erected the 
first temple consecrated in these wilds to that God who “prepareth a 
place in the wilderness.’’ Upon the threshold of that temple the In- 
dian maiden stood, and gazed, in all her native innocence, upon the 
kneeling throng, and turned her ear to the mysterious voice of prayer 
and the faint chorus of the worshippers, as they poured forth their 
hymnings to the throne of the Most High! Within those walls, as 
time sped on apace, that forest child stood with her princely father at 
the fount, whose waters, blessed by a trembling invocation, sealed her 
dark brow with that celestial sign, the cross of the Redeemer! She 
stretched forth her weak and woman’s arms, the first to receive from 
the chosen West the precious boon; she turned her pleading eyes to 
the bewildered race, and proffered them the gift—the gift, which, like 
talents turned to good account, the mighty West through length and 
breadth rejoices in; while the famished East—the birth-place and the 
nursery of salvation—extends her lean, emaciated hands, imploring, 
‘Give! oh, give!” No figment of the imagination this. Time tells 
it; history — it; the glowing canvass perpetuates it; and yonder 
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old, dilapidated, crumbling wall, were the sound of its falling fragments 
articulate and understood, could whisper to the moaning winds the 
deep workings of the heart of the youthful Pocahontas, as she meekly 
stood, betrothed, ready to be baptized! This ruin is the remains of 
Jamestown—a place containing at one time upwards of eight hundred 
inhabitants—being the seat of the infant colony, containing the house 
of assembly, court, market-house, &c., and regularly laid off in streets 
and squares. Wo to thee, Chivalry, in that thy day! With thy sons 
“there was no talk, no hope, no work, but dig gold, wash gold, refine 
gold, load gold!’ Could posterity but summon the ghosts of the “ Vir- 
ginia Company’’ this side of the Atlantic, what a reckoning we would 
have with them for neglecting the advice of the valiant ‘‘ Captaine,” 
rather to send ‘‘ but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fisher- 
men, blacksmiths, masons, and diggers-up of tree roots, well provided, 
than a thousand such as they had!’’ Could the “ better sort of people”’ 
have succeeded in finding a passage to the South Sea by the James 
river, they might have retrieved their character for industry; but, alas! 
they didn’t! 

As you pass down the James, the remaining portion of the church is 
best seen. It stands in front of a cluster of trees and shrubbery, being 
apparently the front, or choir, alone. The upper part is entirely thrown 
down ; the right side is the highest. The entrance (a large archway) 
faces the river, and above it are two embrasures, or windows. The 
wall enclosing the church-yard is concealed from the view of the pas- 
senger by the trees, but is in a tolerable state of preservation. One 
tomb, dated 1616, is very remarkable. A tree sprang up beneath it, 
and, when obstructed by the slab, it seems to have branched on either 
side, passed up, and united again upon the top. There is also a tall 
tree that rises high above the group, and seems to bend its topmost ex- 
tremity over the ruin. These all seem fresh and green; but there is 
an old time-server in the front, and nearer the water’s edge, that re- 
minds one of Rip Van Winkle, when he rose from his sleep of twenty 
years, save that it is entirely denuded of its once arborescent locks. 
Whether it was scathed by the torch which laid the town in ashes, I 
have inquired in vain. | 

In turning away from the scene, it is useless to indulge in melan- 
choly: sighing and sorrow will not bring back either departed greatness 
or littleness. But I may indulge a hope that, as the air is said to de- 
compose, the petrifying waters of the river may surround the base of 
the old church, there to remain a hundred years—so that, when the 
waters shall depart, the old church may remain, amid the dissolution of 
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“The cloud-capt tow’rs and gorgeous palaces, 
Yea, the great globe itself,” 
——_—_———— the only wreck behind! 


Having permitted the inquiring passenger to indulge in his retrospec- 
tions and reflections of this spot, our sailless vessel slowly turns her 
prow to ascend. The steam well up, the dinner eaten, each heart is 
light, and we are homeward bound. My comrade and myself would 
fain have the captain right-about here to ascend the Chickahominy ; 
for I should be proud, on land or water, to tread the steps of so true a 
man as John Smith, (saving his omnipresence,) though I should hardly 
contrive so well as he did in a fight with the “‘salvages’”’ about there, 
if I had none other than an Indian for a buckler, unless he had an 
‘‘evil eye.”’ But in steamboats we must yield to the majority, and the 
majority is against going up. [‘I say, Captain, would you be good 
enough to cross over to Surry?—that is my landing-place.” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, sir; certainly.’’] 

Taking a direct line from the mouth of the Chickahominy, a few 
puffs brings to Surry landing—old Surry! The bell tinkles, the boat 
touches the wharf, I have pressed the hand of my comrade, and bidden 
him and the lice good-bye. But we Virginians have a propensity for 
‘seeing one another off;’’ and, as I am weary, (for even riding makes 
one so,) I shall just mount the old-time breastwork on the shore there, 
(by-the-by, I never saw anything about it in the books,) and try if I 
can’t stare my receding friend out of countenance, as friends often do. 
There he goes: he waves his hat—I’m too tired to wave mine; but I 
see him, dimmer, and dimmer, and dimmer 

When I awoke, I found that I had rolled over on the inside, under 
the mesmeric influence of my friend’s eyes, and was only restored by 
the manipulations of my faithful dog. I had been taking a very com- 


fortable snooze upon ‘‘the classic ground of America.”’ 
C. D. 
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AN EXTRACT 
From Madame Calderon de la Barca’s Life in Mexico. 


NUN OF SANTA TERESA.*—MOTIVES FOR TAKING THE VEIL. 


I nave formed an acquaintance with a very amiable and agreeable 
nun in the Convent of the Santa Teresa, one of the strictest orders. 
I have only seen her twice through the grating. She is a handsome 
woman, of good family, and, it is said, of a remarkably joyous dispo- 
sition, fond of music and dancing and gay society: yet, at the age 
of eighteen, contrary to the wishes of all her family, she took the veil, 
and declares she has never repented of it. Although I cannot see her, 
I can hear her voice, and talk to her through a turning wooden screen, 
which has a very mysterious effect. She gives me an account of her 
occupations and of the little events that take place in her small world 
within; whilst I bring her news from the world without. 

The common people have the greatest veneration for the holy sister- 
hood, and I generally find there a number of women with baskets, and 
men carrying parcels of letters; some asking their advice or assistance, 
others executing their commissions, bringing them vegetables or bread, 
and listening to the sound of their voice with the most eager attention. 
My friend, the Madre , has promised to dress a number of wax 
figures for me, in the exact costume of all the different nuns in Mex- 
ico, beginning with that of her own convent. 

I have now seen three nuns take the veil, and, next to a death, con- 
sider it the saddest event that can occur in this nether sphere; yet the 
frequency of these human sacrifices here is not so strange as might at 
first appear. A voung girl who knows nothing of the world—who, as 
it too frequently happens, has at home neither amusement nor instruc- 
tion, and no society abroad—who from childhood is under the domin- 
ion of her confessor—and who firmly believes that by entering a con- 
vent she becomes sure of heaven—who, moreover, finds there a num- 
ber of companions of her own age, and older women, who load her 
with praises and caresses,—it is not, after all, astonishing that she should 
consent to insure her salvation on such easy terms. Add to this the 
splendor of the ceremony, of which she is the sole object—the cyno- 
sure of all approving eyes. A girl of sixteen finds it hard to resist all 
this. I am told that more girls are smitten by the ceremony than by 
anything else, and am inclined to believe it, from the remarks I have 





*Vol. 1, page 290. 
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heard made on these occasions by young girls in my vicinity. What 
does she lose? A husband and children? Probably she has seen no 
one who has touched her heart. Most probably she has hitherto seen 
no men, or at least conversed with none, but her brothers, her uncles, 
or her confessor. She has perhaps also felt the troubles of a Mexi- 
can ménage. The society of men? She will still see her confessor, 
and she will have occasional visits from reverend padres and right 
reverend bishops. 

Some of these convents are not entirely free from scandal. Amongst 
the monks, there are many who are openly a disgrace to their calling, 
though I firmly believe that by far the greater number lead a life 
of privation and virtue. Their conduct can to a certain extent be 
judged of by the world; but the pale nuns, devout and pure, immured 
in the cloister for life, kneeling before the shrine, or chanting hymns 
in the silence of the night, a veil both truly and allegorically must 
shade their virtues or their failings. The nuns of the Santa Teresa and 
of other strict orders, who live sparingly, profess the most severe rules, 
and have no servants or boarders, enjoy a universal reputation for vir- 
tue and sanctity. They consider the other convents worldly, and 
their motto is, ‘All or nothing; the world or the cloister.”’ Each ab- 
bess adds a stricter rule, a severer penance, than her predecessor; and 
in this they glory. My friend, the Madre , frequently says, 
‘Were I to be born again, I should choose, above every lot in life, to 
be a nun of the Santa Teresa, but of no other convent.” 

It is strange how, all the world over, mankind seem to expect from 
those who assume religion as a profession a degree of superhuman per- 
fection. Their failings are insisted upon. Every eye is upon them, 
to mark whatsoever may be amiss in their conduct. Their virtues, their 
learning, their holy lives,—nothing will avail them, if one blot can be 
discovered in their character. There must be no moral blemish in the 
priesthood. In the Catholic religion, where more is professed, still 
more is demanded, and the errors of one padre or one ecclesiastic seem 
to throw a shade over the whole community to which they belong. 


LETTER THE TWENTIETH. . 


The Convent—Entry—Dialogue—A chair in church—Arrival of the nun—Dress— 
Jose Maria—Crowd—Withdrawal of the black curtain—The taking of the veil— 
The sermon—A dead body—Another victim—Convent of the Encarnacion—At- 
tempt at a hyma—Invitation—Morning visit—The nun and her mother—Banquet 
—Taking leave—Ceremony of the veil-taking—A beautiful victim—The last look— 
Presentation to the bishop—Reflections—Verses. 


Some days ago, having received a message from my nun that a girl 
was about to take the veil in her convent, I went there about six 
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o’clock; and, knowing that the church on these occasions is apt to be 
crowded to suffocation, I proceeded to the reja, and, speaking to an in- 
visible within, requested to know in what part of the church I could 
have a place—upon which a voice replied: 

“‘Hermanita, (my sister,) I am rejoiced to see you. You shall have 
a place beside the godmother.” 

“Many thanks, Hermanita. Which way shall I go?”’ 

Voice: ‘‘ You shall go through the sacristy. Jose Maria!”’ 

Jose Maria, a thin, pale, lank individual, with hollow cheeks, who 
was standing near, like a page in waiting, sprang forward. ‘‘ Madre- 
cita, I am here!”’ 

Voice: ‘* Jose Maria, that lady is the Senore de C n. You 
will conduct her excellency to the front of the grating, and give her a 
chair.” 

After I had thanked the voice for her kindness in attending to me 
on a day when she was so much occupied with other affairs, the obse- 
quious Jose Maria led the way, and I followed him through the sac- 
risty into the church, where there were already a few kneeling fig- 
ures, and thence into the railed-off enclosure destined for the relatives 
of the future nun, where I was permitted to sit down in a comfortable 
velvet chair. I had been there but a little while, when the aforesaid 
Jose Maria reappeared, picking his steps as if he were walking upon 
eggs ina sick room. He brought me a message from the Madre 
that the nun had arived, and that the Madrecita wished to know if I 
should like to give her an embrace before the ceremony began. I 
therefore followed my guide back into the sacristy, where the future 
nun was seated beside her godmother, and in the midst of her friends 
and relations, about thirty in all. 

She was arrayed in pale blue satin, with diamonds, pearls, and a 
crown of flowers. She was literally smothered in blonde and jewels; 
and her face was flushed, as well it might be, for she had passed the 
day in taking leave of her friends at a fete they had given her, and had 
then, according to custom, been paraded through the town in all her 
finery. And now her last hour was at hand. When I came in, she 
rose and embraced me with as much cordiality as if we had known 
each other for years. Beside her sat the Madrina, also in white satin 
and jewels; all the relations being likewise decked out in their finest 
array. The nun kept laughing, every now and then, in the most un- 
natural and hysterical manner—as I thought, apparently to impress us 
with the conviction of her perfect happiness; for it is a great point of 
honor, amongst girls similarly situated, to look as cheerful and gay as 
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possible ;—the same feeling, though in a different degree, which in- 
duces the highwayman to jest in the presence of the multitude, when 
the hangman’s cord is within an inch of his neck; the same which 
makes a gallant general, whose life is forfeited, command his men to 
fire on him; the same which makes the Hindoo widow mount the fu- 
neral pile without a tear in her eye, or a sigh on her lips. If the rob- 
ber were to be strangled in a corner of his dungeon; if the general 
were to be put to death privately in his own apartment; if the widow 
were to be burnt quietly on her own hearth; if the nun were to be se- 
cretly smuggled in at the convent gate, like a bale of contraband 
goods,—we might hear another tale. This girl was very young, but 
by no means pretty; on the contrary, rather disgraciee par lu nature ; 
and perhaps a knowledge of her own want of attractions had caused 
the world to have few charms for her. 

But Jose Maria cut short my train of reflections by requesting me 
to return to my seat before the crowd arrived,—which I did forth- 
with. Shortly after, the church doors were thrown open, and a crowd 
burst in, every one struggling to obtain the best seat. Musicians en- 
tered, carrying desks and music-books, and placed themselves in two 
rows, on either side of the enclosure where I was. Then the organ 
struck up its solemn psalmody, and was followed by the gay music of 
the band. Rockets were let off outside the church, and at the same 
time the Madrina and all the relations entered and knelt down in front 
of the grating which looks into the convent, but before which hung a 
dismal black curtain. I left my chair, and knelt down beside the god- 
mother. Suddenly the curtain was withdrawn,—and the picturesque 
beauty of the scene within baffles all description. Beside the altar, 
which was in a blaze of light, was a perfect mass of crimson and gold 
drapery; the walls, the antique chairs, the table before which the 
priests sat, all hung with the same splendid material. The bishop 
wore his superb mitre and robes of crimson and gold; the attendant 
priests also glittering in crimson and gold embroidery. In contrast to 
these, five-and-twenty figures, entirely robed in black from head to 
foot, were ranged on each side of the room, prostrate, their faces touch- 
ing the ground, and in their hands immense lighted tapers. On the 
foreground was spread a purple carpet, bordered round with a garland 
of freshly gathered flowers—roses, and carnations, and heliotrope-—the 
only things that looked real and living in the whole scene; and in the 
middle of this knelt the novice, still arrayed in her blue satin, white 
lace veil, and jewels, and also with a great lighted taper in her hand, 
The black nuns then rose and sang a hymn, every now and then fall- 
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ing on their faces, and touching the floor with their foreheads. The 
whole looked like an incantation, or a scene in Robert le Diable. The 
novice was then raised from the ground and led to the feet of the 
bishop, who examined her as to her vocation, and gave her his blessing; 
and once more the black curtain fell between us and them. 

In the second act, she was lying prostrate on the floor, disrobed of 
her profane dress, and covered over with a black cloth, while the black 
figures kneeling around her chanted a hymn. She was now dead to the 
world. The sunbeams had faded away, as if they would not look upon 
the scene, and all the light was concentrated in one great mass upon 
the convent group. Again she was raised. All the blood had rushed 
into her face, and her attempt at a smile was truly painful. 

She then knelt before the bishop and received the benediction, with 
the sign of the cross, from a white hand with the pastoral ring. She 
then went round alone to embrace all the dark phantoms as they stood 
motionless; and, as each dark shadow clasped her in its arms, it seemed 
like the dead welcoming a new arrival to the shades. 

But I forget the sermon, which was delivered by a fat priest, who 
elbowed his way with’ some difficulty through the crowd to the gra- 
ting, panting and in a prodigious heat, and ensconced himself in a great 
arm-chair, close beside us. He assured her that she ‘“‘had chosen the 
good part, which could not be taken away from her;’’ that she was 
now one of the elect, ‘‘chosen from amongst the wickedness and 
danger of the world;” (picked out like a plum from a pie.) He 
mentioned with pity and contempt those who were ‘‘yet struggling in 
the great Babylon ;” and compared their miserable fate with hers, the 
Bride of Christ, who, after suffering a few privations here, during a 
short term of years, should be received at once into a kingdom of glory. 
The whole discouse was well calculated to rally her fainting spirits, if 
fainting they were, and to inspire us with a great disgust for ourselves. 

When the sermon was concluded, the music again struck up—the 
heroine of the day came forward, and stood before the grating, to take 
her last look of this wicked world. Down fell the black curtain. Up 
rose the relations, and I accompanied them into the sacristy. Here 
they coolly lighted their cigars, and very philosophically discoursed 
upon the exceeding good fortune of the new-made nun, and her evident 
delight and satisfaction with her own situation. As we did not follow 
her behind the scenes, I could not give my opinion on this point. 
Shortly after, one of the gentlemen civilly led me to my carriage ; and 
—so it was. 
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As we were returning home, some soldiers rode up and stopped the car- 
riage, desiring the coachman to take the other side of the aqueduct, to 
avoid the body of a man who had just been murdered: within a few 
doors of our house. : 

In the Convent of the Incarnation, I saw another girl sacrificed in a 
similar manner. She was received there without a dowry, on account 
of the exceeding fineness of her voice. She little thought what a fatal 
gift it would prove to her. The most cruel part of all was, that, wish- 
ing to display her fine voice to the public, they made her sing a hymn 
alone, on her knees, her arms extended in the form of a cross, before 
all the immense crowd: “ Ancilla Cristi sum—the bride of Christ I 
am.’ She was a good-looking girl, fat and comely, who would prob- 
ably have led a comfortable life in the world, for which she seemed 
well fitted; most likely, without one touch of romance or enthusiasm 
in her composition: but, having the unfortunate honor of being niece 
to two chanoines, she was thus honorably provided for without expense, 
* in her nineteenth year. As might be expected, her voice faltered, 
and, instead of singing, she seemed inclined to cry out. Each note 
came slowly, heavily, tremblingly; aad at last she nearly fell forward 
exhausted, when two of the sisters caught and supported her. 

I had almost made up my mind to see no more such scenes—which, 
unlike pulque and bull-fights, I dislike more and more upon trial,— 
when we received an invitation, which it was not easy to refuse, but was 
the more painful to accept, being acquainted, though slightly, with 
the victim. I send you the printed note of invitation: 

‘“‘On Wednesday, the —of this month, at six o’clock in the evening, 
my daughter, Dona Maria de la Concepcion P—e—, will assume the 
habit of a nun of the choir and the black veil in the Convent of Our 
Lady of the Incarnation. I have the honor to inform you of this, 
entreating you to co-operate with your presence in the solemnity of 
this act—a favor which will be highly esteemed by your affectionate 
servant, who kisses your hand. 

“Marta JOSEFA DE 

‘*Mexico, June —, 1840.”’ 

Having gone out in the carriage to pay some visits, I suddenly. recol- 
lected that it was the very morning of the day in which this young 
girl was to take the veil, and also that it was necesary to inquire where 

I was to be placed; for as to entering the church with the crowd on 
one of these occasions, it is out of the question; particularly when, 
the girl being, as in the present case, of distinguished family, the cer- 
-emony is a to be peculiarly magnificent. I accordingly called 
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at the house, was shown up stairs, and, to my horror, found myself in 
the midst of a ‘‘ goodlie companie,”’ in rich array, consisting of the re- 
lations of the family, to the number of about a hundred persons; the 
bishop himself, in his purple robes and amethysts; a number of priests; 
the father of the young lady, in his general’s uniform; she herself in 
purple velvet, with diamonds and pearls, and a crown of flowers, the 
corsage of her gown entirely covered with little bows of ribbon of 
divers colors, which her friends had given her—each adding one, like 
stones thrown on a cairn in memory of the departed. She had also 
short sleeves and white satin shoes. Being very handsome, with fine 
black eyes, good teeth, and fresh color, and, above all, with the beauty 
of youth, (for she is but eighteen,) she was not disfigured even by 


_this overloaded dress. 


Her mother, on the contrary, who was to act the part of Madrina, 
who wore a dress -fac-simile, and who was pale and sad, and her eyes 
almost extinguished with weeping, looked like a picture of Misery in a 
ball-dress. In the adjoining room, long tables were laid out, on which 
servants were placing refreshments for the fete about to be given on 
this joyous occasion. I felt somewhat shocked, and inclined to say, 
with Paul Pry, ‘‘Hope I don’t intrude?’ But my apologies were instantly 
cut short, and I was welcomed with true Mexican hospitality, repeatedly 
thanked for my kindness in coming to see the nun, and hospitably 
pressed to join the family feast. I only got off upon a promise of re- 
turning at half-past five to accompany them to the ceremony,—which, 
in fact, I greatly preferred to going there alone. 

I arrived at the hour appointed, and, being led up stairs by the sena- 
tor Don , found the morning party, with many additions, lingering 
over the dessert. There was some gayety, but evidently forced. It 
reminded me of a marriage feast previous to the departure of the bride, 
who is about to be séparated from her family for the first time. Yet 
how different in fact this banquet, where the mother and daughter 
meet together for the last time on earth! At stated periods, indeed, 
the mother may hear her daughter’s voice speaking to her as from the 
depths of the tomb; but she may never more fold her in her arms, 
never more share in her joys or in her sorrows, or nurse her in sick- 
ness; and when her own last hour arrives, though but a few streets 
divide them, she may not give her dying blessing to the child who has 
been for so many years the pride of her eyes and heart. 

I have seen no country where families are so knit together as in Mex- 
ico, where the affections are so concentrated, or where such devoted 
respect and obedience are shown by the married sons and daughters to 
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their parents. In that respect, they always remain as little children. 
I know many families, of which the married branches continue to live 
in their father’s house, forming a sort of small colony, and living in 
the most perfect harmony. They cannot bear the idea of being sepa- 
rated, and nothing but dire necessity ever forces them to leave their 
father-land. To all the accounts which travellers give them of the 
pleasures to be met with in European capitals, they turn a deaf ear. 
Their families are in Mexico—their parents, and sisters, and relations— 
and there is no happiness for them elsewhere. The greater, therefore, 
is the sacrifice which those parents make who from religious motives 
devote their daughters to a conventual life. 

, however, was furious at the whole affair, which he said was 
entirely against the mother’s consent, though that of the father had 
been obtained; and pointed out to me the confessor whose influence 
had brought it about. The girl herself was now very pale, but evi- 
dently resolved to conceal her agitation; and the mother seemed as if 
she could shed no more tears—quite exhausted with weeping. 

As the hour for the ceremony drew near, the whole party became 
more grave and sad—all but the priests, who were smiling and talking 
together in groups. The girl was not still a moment. She kept walk- 
ing hastily through the house,taking leave of the servants, and naming 
probably her last wishes about everything. She was followed by her 
younger sisters, all in tears. But it struck six, and the priests intimated 
that it was time to move. She and her mother went down stairs alone, 
and entered the carriage which was to drive them through all the prin- 
cipal streets, to show the nun to the public, according to custom, and 
to let them take their last look, they of her, and she of them. As 
they got in, we all crowded to the balconies to see her take leave of 
her house—her aunts saying, ‘‘ Yes, child, despidete de tu casa,—take 
leave of your house, for you will never see it again!’’ Then came sobs 
from the sisters; and many of the gentlemen, ashamed of their emotion, 
hastily quitted the room. I hope, for the sake of humanity, I did not 
rightly interpret the look of constrained anguish which the poor girl 
threw from the window of the carriage at the home of her childhood. 

They drove off, and the relations prepared to walk in processidn to 
the church. I walked with the count S 0; the others followed 
in pairs. The church was very brilliantly illuminated, and, as we en- 
tered, the band was playing one of Strauss’s waltzes! The crowd 
was so tremendous that we were nearly squeezed to a jelly in getting 
to our places. I was carried off my feet between two fat senoras in 
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mantillas, and shaking diamond pendants, exactly as if I had been 
packed between two moveable feather beds. 

They gave me, however, an excellent place, quite close to the gra- 
ting, beside the Countess de S 0; that is to say, a place to kneel 
on. A great bustle and much preparation seemed to be going on 
within the convent, and veiled figures were flitting about, whispering, 
arranging, &c. Sometimes a skinny old dame would come close to 
the grating, and, lifting up her veil, bestow upon the pensive public a 
generous view of a very haughty and very wrinkled visage of some 
seventy years standing, and beckon intothe church for the majordomos 
of the convent, (an excellent and profitable situation by the way,) or 
for padre this or that. Some of the holy ladies recognised and spoke 
to me through the grating. 

But, at the discharge of fireworks outside the church, the curtain 
was dropped ; for this was the signal that the nun and her mother had 
arrived. An opening was made in the crowd, as they passed into the 
church: and the girl, kneeling down, was questioned by the bishop ; 
but I could not make out the dialogue, which was carried on in a low 
voice. She then passed into the convent by a side door; and her 
mother, quite exhausted and nearly in hysterics, was supported through 
the crowd to a place beside us, in front of the grating. The music 
struck up; the curtain was again drawn aside. The scene was as 
striking here as in the Convent of the Santa Teresa, but not so lugu- 
brious. The nuns, all ranged around, and carrying lighted tapers in 
their hands, were dressed in mantles of bright blue, with a gold plate 
on the left shoulder. Their faces, however, were covered with deep 
black veils. The girl, kneeling in front, and also bearing a heavy 
lighted taper, looked beautiful, with her dark hair and rich dress, and 
the long black lashes resting on her glowing face. The churchmen 
near the illuminated and magnificently decked altar formed, as usual, 
a brilliant back-ground to the picture. The ceremony was the same 
as on the former occasion, but there was no sermon. 

The most terrible thing to witness was the last straining, anxious 
look which the mother gave her daughter through the grating. She 
had seen her child pressed to the arms of strangers, and welcomed to 
her new home. She was no longer hers. All the sweet ties of nature 
had been rudely severed, and she had been forced to consign her, in 
the very bloom of youth and beauty, at the very age in which slie 
most required a mother’s care, and when she had but just fulfitled the 
promise of her childhood, to a living tomb. Still, as long as the 
curtain had not fallen, she could gaze upon her, as upon one on whom, 
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though dead, the coffin-lid is not yet closed. But while the new-made 
nun was in a blaze of light, and distinct on the forecround, so that we 
could mark each varying expression of her face, the crowd in the 
church, and the comparative faintness of the light, probably made it diffi- 
cult for her to distinguish her mother; for, knowing that the end was 
at hand, she looked anxiously and hurriedly into the church, without 
seeming able to fix her eyes on any particular object; while her mo- 
ther seemed as if her eyes were glazed—so intently were they fixed 
upon her daughter. 

Suddenly, and without any preparation, down fell the black curtain, 
like a pall, and the sobs and tears of the family broke forth. One 
beautiful little child was carried out almost in fits. Water was brought 
to the poor mother; and, at last, making our way with difficulty 
through the dense crowd, we got into the sacristy. ‘I declare,’’ said 
the Countess to me, wiping her eyes, “it is worse than a mar- 
riage !’” JI expressed my horror at the sacrifice of a girl so young that 
she could not possibly have known her own mind. Almost all the 
ladies agreed with me, especially all who had daughters; but many of 
the old gentlemen were of a different opinion. The young men were 
decidedly of my way of thinking; but many young girls who were 
conversing together seemed rather to envy their friend, who had looked 
so pretty and graceful, and ‘‘so happy,” and whose dress ‘‘ suited her 
so well,” and to have no objection to go and do likewise. 

I had the honor of a presentation to the bishop—a fat and portly 
prelate, with good manners, and well besuiting his priestly garments. 
I amused myself, while we waited for the carriages, by looking overa 
pamphlet which lay on the table, containing the ceremonial of the 
veil-taking. When we rose to go, all the ladies of the highest rank 
devotedly kissed the bishop’s hand; and I went home, thinking by what 
law of God a child can thus be dragged from the mother who bore and 
bred her, and immured in a cloister for life, amongst strangers, to whom 
she has no tie, and towards whom she owes no duty. That a convent 
may be a blessed shelter from the calamities of life, a haven for the 
unprotected, a resting-place for the weary, a safe and holy asylum, 
where a new family and kind friends await those whose natural ties 
are broken, and whose early friends are gone, I am willing to admit; but 
it is not in the flower of youth that the warm heart should be consigned 
to the cold cloister. Let the young take their chance of sunshine or 
of storm. The calm and shady retreat is for helpless and unprotected 
old age. , to whom I described one of these ceremonies, wrote 
some verses, suggested by my account of them, which I send you: 
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In tropic gorgeousness, the lord of day 
To the bright chambers of the west retired, 
And with the glory of his parting ray 
The hundred domes of Mexico he fired ; 
When I, with vague and solemn awe inspired, 
Entered the Incarnation’s sacred fane. 
The vaulted roof, the dim aisle far retired, 
Echoed the deep-toned organ’s holy strain, 
Which through the incensed air did mournfully complain. 





The veiling curtain suddenly withdrew, 
Op’ning a glorious altar to the sight, 
Where crimson intermixed its regal hue 
With gold and jewels that outhlazed the light 
Of the huge tapers near them flaming bright 
From golden stands; the bishop, mitre-crowned, 
Stood stately near; in order due around 
The sisterhood knelt down, their brows upon the ground. 


The novice entered ; to her doom she went, 

Gems on her robes, and flowers upon her brow. 
Virgin of tender years, poor innocent, 

Pause, ere thou speak the irrevocable vow. 
What if thy heart should change, thy spirit fail ? 

She kneels. ‘The black-robed sisters cease to bow; 
They raise a hymn, which seems a funeral wail, 
While o’er the pageant falls the dark, lugubrious veil. 


Again the veil is up. On earth she lies, 

With the drear mantle of the pall spread o’er 
The new-made nan, the living sacrifice, 

Dead to this world of ours forevermore ! 

The sun his parting rays has ceased to pour, 
As loth to lend his light to such a scene: 

The sisters raise her from the sacred floor, 
Supporting her their holy arms between ; 
The mitred priest stands up, with patriarchal mien, 


And speaks the benediction. All is done: 
A life in death must her long years consume. 
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She clasped her new-made sisters, one by one. 
As the black shadows their embraces gave, 

They seemed like spectres from their place of doom, 
Stealing from out eternal Night’s blind cave, 
To meet their comrade new, and hail her to the grave. 


The curtain fell again; the scene was o’er, 
The pageant gone—its glitter and its pride ; 
And it would be a pageant and no more, 
But for the maid miscalfed the heavenly bride. 
If I, an utter stranger, unallied 
To her by slightest ties, some grief sustain, 
What feels the yearning mother from whose side 
Is torn the child whom she hath reared in vain, 
To share her joys no more, no more to soothe her pain? 





Ae 


“ST. MARIE MATER DEI.” 


Tue following article, headed as above, would have appeared some 
time ago, but, by some accident, it was mislaid. On reading it over, 
we discover a single passage to which the Rev. Mr. Moore might take 
exception; and, as the article is anonymous, he might think that he 
could not reply with propriety. We take upon ourselves, therefore— 
having concluded to publish it—tle task of replying for him. 

The writer has not represented him truly ;—and we are sure it was 
not designed: if he be the person we guess he is, he is incapable of 
such a thing. He states that Mr. Moore says, ‘‘the gospel is not @ 
mystery, nor was God manifest in the flesh.” The first part is correct. 
He does say, ‘‘the gospel is a revelation, and not a mystery.” And 
this, we suppose, he would justify on the ground that it is nowhere 
styled a mystery in the work itself, and it were contrary to the very 
nature of the thing. The gospel (the glad tidings—salvation through 
Christ) wus, indeed, a mystery; but, as soon as it was made known by 
Christ and his apostles, it ceased to be a mystery,—it was and is a rev- 
elation. A mystery is something hidden—the very reverse of revelation. 
We, therefore, cannot see how our friend could take exception to this. 

As it respects the latter part of the charge—the denying that God 
was manifested in the flesh—we cannot find any such expression in Mr. 
Moore’s article; and we have examined it carefully, for the purpose 
of finding it, if it were there. From our knowledge of his opinions, 
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we venture to say that he does believe that God was manifested in the 
flesh—that is, in Jesus Christ. He sees God manifested in all his 
works; but the most glorious manifestation of all was in the person of 
his Son, for in Jesus he displayed his moral grandeur and beauty. He 
was the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person. Of course, he was not the glory nor the person of the Father; 
and it was not a manifestation of God’s own person, for that is invisible ° 
toman. ‘No man,” says John, ‘hath seen God at any time;” and 
again, ‘‘ whom no man hath seen, or can see.” 

We trust Mr. Moore will pardon us if we have misrepresented him. 
But we do not think we have. 

As it respects the Virgin Mary, our friend E. G. and Mr. Moore 
agree very well. 





- [For the Investigator. ] 
“ST. MARIE MATER DEI.” 


Under this head appeared a tart little lecture, in the July Investiga- 
tor, accusing Protestants of inconsistency in opposing idolatry in others 
when guilty of the same sin themselves. I think their skirts are clear. 
Protestants contend that Mary was the mother of the Messiah, and no 
more. 

To settle these matters, I always think the proper appeal for Chris- 
tians is, ‘‘to the law and to the testimony.” Our Saviour—foreseeing, 
no doubt, this present rank idolatry—seems to have taken pains to 
place his mother, in all respects, on a perfect equality with the other 
women in his company, seeming gently to repel any claim to his par- 
ticular notice. Thus, when she asked him, ‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business? And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them’’—being still in the dark, as others, as to 
his true mission. When, at the marriage in Galilee, his mother told 
him, ‘‘They have no wine,” he said, ‘‘ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?’ When told that his mother and brethren stood without, 
desiring to speak with him, he, said, ‘‘ Who is my mother, and who 
are my brethren? And he stretched forth his hand towards his dis- 
ciples, and said, Behold my mother,and my brethren.”” She was hon- 
ored by no distinguishing appellation; so that it is often difficult to tell 
which she was, among the three or four Maries who ministered unto 
him. When at the crucifixion, (her husband, it seems, being dead,) 
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our Saviour affectionately recommended her to the care of the beloved 
disciple, John, who took her to his own home. 

But little is mentioned of her by the Evangelists—nothing more 
than as one of whom, concerning the flesh, Christ came :’’ as St. Paul 
aptly confesses, “ Without controversy, great is the mystery of godli- 
ness, God was manifest in the flesh.’’ (Both of these declarations, 
however, your correspondent denies: he says the gospel is not a mys- 
tery, nor was God manifest in the flesh! The issue, therefore, being 
between St. Paul and J. P. Moore, I should consider it indecorous, 
until that is settled, for a third person to interfere.) 

That Mary was “highly favored,” all are ready to admit; but that 
she should be called the “‘ Emaculate Mother of God,” and be prayed 
to for her mediation on all occasions, (when God’s Word expressly de- 
clares there is but ‘‘one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus,”) is set down by all sane Christians as sin against the 
clearest light—as idolatry the most reckless and offensive. These are 
some of the Protestant objections to “ St. Marie Mater Dei,” ‘‘ Our 
Lord God the Pope,”’ and all their kindred blasphemy. E. G. 


CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY — HISTORICAL REMINIS- 
CENCES AND SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT ON THE SUB- 


JECT. 


We have already seen the pernicious effects produced by that part 
of the institutions of Romanism—the celibacy of the clergy. That it 
ever has one tendency and one uniform effect of a most pernicious 
character, is proven by the testimony of history. That it never can, 
constituted as human nature is, result otherwise, is most positively 
true. Millions of ages of trial wculd produce no other general conse- 
quence, were it possible that such a length of experiment could be 
permitted to it by the Great Disposer. But the term is fixed beyond 
which this career can no longer be run. Those who possess the bene- 
fits of this mgnopolizing system—enjoyment without care; fathers of 
children,* without being subjected to the expense of them, at least in 
numerous instances—may be expected generally to oppose innovation ; 
as did the South American priest, when one of our high functionaries t 





*See what a Spanish lady said on this subject, in “‘ Three Years’ Residence in 
Spain, by a British Officer.” 
1 The ae % related this anecdote to me in person.—C. 
4 
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abroad suggested to him the propriety of the marriage of the clergy. 
He said it was best as it was: when, said he, a clergyman should be 
engaged with his theological studies, he would be called away by a 
wife to look after some of the family affairs. Commend me to St. 
Ligori and the Jesuits (whose theology is now the only accredited the- 
ology of Romanism*) for making the road to heaven easy, and accom- 
modating the traveller with various prohibited refreshments by the 
way. St. Ligori says: ‘‘A bishop, however poor he may be, cannot 
appropriate to himself pecuniary fines, without the license of the Apos- 
tolic See. But he ought to apply them to pious uses. Much less can 
he apply those fines to anything else but pious uses which the Council 
of Trent has laid upon non-resident clergymen, or upon those clergy- 
men who keep concubines.” (Ligori. Ep. Doc. Mor., p. 44.1) ‘‘ How 
shameful a thing that the Apostolical See, as they call it—that is, that 
the Pope of Rome—should enrich his coffers by the fines which he re- 
ceives from the profligacy of his clergy! If they keep concubines, they 
must pay a fine for it; but if they marry, they must be excommuni- 
cated.” 

When the seventh angel pours out his vial into the air, the second 
great concussion incident thereupon extinguishes Romanism in all its 
phases of hostility to God and oppression of man. The excitement 
that now exists in respect to human rights, it has been well observed, 
“is an ecumenical rumbling that agitates and pervades the interior 
world, and portends the working of immortal principles, with their ex- 
plosion in due time.’”’ Romanism, by its hierarchical tyranny and its 
support of vicious and despotic governments, being the chief oppressor 
in Europe and America, will principally feel the destructive effects of 
that explosion. All the elements of conflict seem to be marshalling, 
by the course of events in these two continents. 

Mr. Walsh, a Roman Catholic of great discernment, of candor, and 
extensive literary attainments, says, in his letter of June 30, 1846, to 
the National Intelligencer: 

“Tn no other community of the same numbers has the Roman 
church more bitter enemies and fewer real votaries than here at Paris. 
The fact is, that the papal power for secular objects has materially de- 
clined all over the world, and can scarcely commit very grave abuse, 
or provoke distinct disorders, in any country.” 





*See the Edinburg Review for April, 1845—article, ‘‘The Universities and the 
Church in France.” * 


+ Synopsis of Ligori’s Theology, p. 294. 
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There is considerable truth in the first part of this sentence, but 
none in the last. We have seen it recently agitating Poland, when 
agitation could do no good. For five years, the clergy of Spain, 
during the war between the two claimants for the throne, were the 
chief agitators in favor of the old regime; and, possessing both in 
Spain and Mexico the entire supervision of ecclesiastical instruction, 
their infallible wisdom, meekness, gentleness, and all kinds of heavenly 
influences which they claim and are averred by their defenders to pos- 
sess in a large and liberal measure, have not been able to secure these 
two nations from horrible civil wars, recent, desolating, and ominous of 
continued tyranny and distress. And so blinded are they, that they do 
not see that the ultimate result of their system—of its utter incapacity 
to reform and enlighten men—must be the overthrow of their own 
order by the power of public opinion, and the substitution of princi- 
ples which will work to the general weal and the general pacification 
of the respective nations where they now exert their iron sway. Let 
them come out, as good and wise men should, renounce their errors, 
be active and zealous for truth, throw aside whatever (a vast amount) 
of rubbish belongs to Roman Catholicism, and join those who have no 
aversion to their persons, but can never be otherwise than the steadfast 
and untiring opponents of their principles. 

We have shown (in our last number) how the system operated in 
France, and in what dreadful misery and convulsion it involved its 
votaries and all Europe. France needed reform; but when the hour 
came in which it was no longer avoidable, the ignorance was such, 
under the Roman Catholic despotism, (ecclesiastical and royal, mutu- 
ally supporting each othet,) and tbe political and social abuses were 
such, that a scene of horrid bloodshed was inevitable. And after such 
scenes exhibited before the eyes of Frenchmen, and after her ‘‘own 
soil has been made to drink rivers of the blood of her own children,” 
is it any wonder that at Paris, where all the facts are best known, the 
Roman church should have ‘“ more bitter enemies and fewer real vota- 
ries than in any other community of the same numbers?” 

We now proceed to the historical reminiscences and scriptural argu- 
ment to which we have referred. We shall introduce them from a 
review, in the London Quarterly of March, 1812, of ‘ Lingard’s An- 
tiquities of the Saxon Church.” Mr. Lingard was a distinguished 
Romanist author, who strove to gild the pill of Romanism by elegance 
of style and occasional perversions of historical facts. The reviewer 
of Mr. Lingard we shall quote in the sequel. The first historical rem- 
iniscence, however, which we shall adduce, is from the same Review, 
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same volume, (vol. '7, New York reprint, James Eastburn, p. 110,)— 
article, ‘‘Cooke’s History of the Reformation in Scotland :”’ 

“Still, however, it might have been expected, from the active and 
inquisitive spirit of Dr. Cooke, that he would have narrowed his views 
to a point more immediately connected with the following work; that, 
antecedently to the introduction of the Scriptures, or the writings of 
the first reformers, and long before the preaching of Hamilton or 
Wishart, he would have traced, in the changing dispositions of the 
people, and in the mature depravity of the established religion, the 
predisposing causes of the Reformation in his own country. Provi- 
dence, as he well knows, never employs its external instruments for the 
overthrow of ancient institutions, whether civil or ecclesiastical, till all 
is become unsound within.* The Scots were always a noble people— 
bold, free, and, even before they became literate, intelligent and re- 
flecting. Neither were they, like the inhabitants of the southern coun- 
tries of Europe, either predisposed by voluptuousness and sloth to re- 
ceive the yoke of popery, or rendered indifferent by gayety and dissi- 
pation to the great interests. of religion. The sombre character and 
complexion of their country had tinctured the constitution of its na- 
tives. On the other hand, among a people so sagacious, in the dawn 
of light and knowledge, every generation would produce individuals 
competent to discover that religious establishments were constituted for 
the purposes of religious instruction—an end which the establishment 
of Scotland had long ceased to answer; that the successors of the 
apostles were become soldiers, sportsmen, courtiers, or at best lay- 
judges and magistrates; that the higher stations in the hierarchy were 
filled, without regard to age or merit, by the natural children of the 
crown, or by the younger branches of the great families; that the ben- 
efices of ecclesiastics, which swallowed up almost one third part of 
the property of the kingdom, were wasted in habits of expense and 
riot, surpassing those of the great lay nobility; that the inferior and 
officiating clergy were scandalously ignorant, not of the Scriptures 
only, but of their own wretched formularies; that the few and infre- 
quent instructions delivered from the pulpit and in their vernacular 
tongue, instead of being devoted to the momentous subjects of pure 
religion and morality, were wasted on the foolish and lying legends of 
saints; IN SHORT, THAT THE WHOLE OF RELIGION CON- 
SISTED IN BLIND OBEDIENCE TO THE MANDATES OF A 
FOREIGN PRIEST, WHO, AT HIS OWN GOOD PLEASURE, 








* We have put this in italics. —C. 
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ADJUSTED THE CONDITIONS OF ENTRANCE INTO THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 

We come now to the remarks of the Review on ‘“Lingard’s Anti- 
quities of the Saxon Church,” (p. 99:) 

‘The practice of the Saxon church, we repeat, is no authority to 
us; yet even on this ground we are willing to meet the author, and to 
show that, even when the Church of Rome, availing itself of the pros- 
trate state of human reason in the ninth and tenth centuries, was 
making rapid advances to that spiritual tyranny which was perfected 
in the thirteenth, human nature and the spirit of Saxon independence tri- 
umphed over these absurd and unscriptural restraints. In Northumbria, it 
is certain that for many generations ecclesiastics did actually marry; and 
a canon relating to the clergy of that kingdom, applied by the author, 
without any appearance of scandal, to concubines, really proves to 
every one acquainted with the language that it was intended to pre- 
vent the repudiation of lawful wives. ‘That is, (says he,) if a priest 
forsake his concubine.’ When it is an Englishman’s choice to give up 
his skill or his honesty, it is usually understood that he will abandon 
the former. Mr. Lingard is certainly not unacquainted with the Saxon 
language. What then must be the conclusion, when we assure our 
readers that his interpretation of the word cwen has no other authority 
to support it than the opprobrious use of the modern guean, and that 
in no passage which we have ever met with has it any other meaning 
than a queen‘or wife! In the Gothic gospels, where the word first ap- 
pears, it is used in thesame honorable sense; and it occurs repeatedly 
on Punic tombs commemorating married couples. ( Wormit Monu- 
menta Danica, b. 2, pp. 112-213.) 

«But our persevering ecclesiastic proceeds to argue in favor of cler- 
ical celibacy on higher grounds: ‘From the gospel, and the epistles of 
St. Paul, the first Christians had learned to form an exalted sense of 
the merit of chastity and continency. In all they were revered. From 
ecclesiastics they were expected.* To the latter were supposed more 
particularly to belong that voluntary renunciation of sensual pleasure, 
and that readiness to forsake parents, wife, and children, for the love of 
Christ, which the Saviour of mankind required in the more perfect of 
his disciples; and this idea was strengthened by the reasoning of the 
apostle, who had observed that while the married man was necessarily 





* This was one of those cases, in respect to celibate Romish ecclesiastics, of delusive 
expectations; for the word of promise was kept to the ear, but broken to the hope.—C. 
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solicitous for the things of this world, the unmarried was at liberty to 
turn his whole attention to the service of God.’ 

“We should have thought it extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to trace the doctrine of ‘merit’ to him who assured his disciples that, 
having done all, they were unprofitable servants; or to his apostle, 
who, in a proposition as humbling as it was universal, declared that all 
had sinned, and come short of the glory of God: but the Church of 
Rome is possessed of a perverse nostrum for extracting the vilest dross 
from the purest gold. The author’s next assertion is equally remote 
from the truth. The precept of forsaking parents, wife, and children, 
for the love of Christ, was not, as he affirms, directed to the more per- 
fect of his disciples, but it was the very condition on which mankind 
were permitted to become his disciples at all. Let the reader judge 
from the verse to which we are referred: ‘If any man come to me, 
and hate not father, and mother, and wife, and chi!dren, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own !ife also, he cannot be my disciple.’ * 

“ As little is the doctrine of clerical celibacy supported by another 
text, to which we are also referred: ‘There be some that have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.’ In other 
words, there were existing among the Jews, at that: time, certain per- 
sons who, from religious motives, lived in a state of voluntary chastity. 
We say, voluntary chastity,—which is confirmed by the words which 
immediately follow: ‘He thatis able to receive it, let him receive it.’ 
Our Saviour evidently leaves the option to every man, according to his 
conscience. To ecclesiastics, as such, it can by no interpretation be 
applied. A layman may have the gift of continency; a priest may 
not. Let each, therefore, act accordingly. 

‘The same answer may be given to the passage quoted from I Cor., 
vii, 32. ° 

“Tn times of calamity and persecution, the contracting of marriage 
might be inconvenient and imprudent. ‘I suppose, therefore,’ says 
the apostle, ‘that this is good for the present distress. I say, that it is 
good for a man so to be: but and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned ; 





‘“** We subjoin, for Mr. Lingard’s behoof, the exposition of this passage given by a 
critic who was but too partial to his own church, and may therefore obtain a hearing 
which would be denied to ‘a Protestant bigot.’ “Neque enim actus designatur, sed 
affectus animi.isthec omnia infra Christum ducenti et parati ea amittere, si salva 
pietate retineri, nequeant.’ (Grotius in Lucam, ch. 14, v. 13.) Nor indeed is the 
act intended, but the affection of mind deeming all these things below Christ, and 
prepared to lose them, if they cannot be retained with safety to piety.” 
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nevertheless, such shall have trouble in the flesh, but I spare you.’ 
That is, such tender ties, under the distressing circumstances in which 
you are likely to be placed, will necessarily relax your fortitude, and 
endanger your fall. But this is said of the whole body of believers. 
Yet our author’s inference is, that, in the contemplation of St. Paul, 
the embarrassments of wedlock were hostile to the profession of a 
clergyman at all times. 

“In the next place, the advantages of clerical celibacy are pleaded 
from the disinterested and unworldly character which it has been sup- 
posed to produce: ‘Had Augustine and his associates been involved 
in the embarrassments of marriage, they would never have torn 
themselves from their homes and country, and have devoted the best 
portion of their lives to the conversion of distant and unknown bar- 
barians.’ Of such missionaries as Augustine, the author has probably 
formed a just estimate: policy and ambition are easily overborne by 
the force of domestic affection. Yet, has his walk of study been so ex- 
clusive, that he has yet to learn that, within the last seven years, 
persons involved in the embarrassments of marriage have actually torn 
themselves from their homes, and deyoted their lives to the conversion 
of nations more distant and people more barbarous than the Saxons of 
this island in the days of Augustine? Or can he have forgotten that an 
apostle, in whom his church claims an especial interest, carried about 
with him a wife, a sister, when engaged in the same work; and that 
his example was followed without scandal or scruple by others of his 
inspired brethren? Seriously, does he account the apostolical age of 
inferior attainments in religion ?—or conceive that the plan of Christian 
perfection was only partially disclosed by Christ and his apostles; and 
that it was reserved for the saints, the councils, and the doctors of his 
church to finish what they left unaccomplished? Whatever may be 
avowed, less than this can scarcely be inferred from their conduct and 
his arguments. 

‘With such an inference the next assertion is perfectly consistent: 
‘The insinuation that a life of continency was above the power of 
man, was treated with the contempt which it deseryed.’ To this mer- 
tied contempt, then, we are to consign the great apostle. ‘Butif they 
cannot contain, let them marry, for it is better to marry than to burn.’ 
(I Cor., vii, 12.) To the same contempt is to be consigned a greater 
than the apostle, who declared, on this very subject, ‘ All cannot receive 
this saying, save they to whom it is given.’ But this spirit of jesting 
with the most serious things stops short at a point little removed from 
blasphemy. Ball was a Protestant, a bishop, and a married man; and 
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of him we are told that it is amusing to hearthe reasons assigned for his 
union with the faithful Dorothy. ‘Scelestissimi Antichristi characterem 
illico abrasi, et ne deinceps in aliquo essem tam detestabilis bestie crea- 
tura, uxorem accessi Dorotheam fidelem, divini huic voci auscultans, 
qui se non continet nubat.’* Mr. Lingard is a priest, and we would 
in charity believe a Christian; but what Christian ever turned into de- 
rision a literal and conscientious act of obedience to the precept of an 
apostle ?”’ 

Thus we have furnished historical reminiscences proving the practical 
unholy effects of this institution of Romanism, and a scriptural argu- 
ment most clearly evincing that it has no foundation in the doctrines 
or precepts of the New Testament. CHRYSOSTOM. 
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[From the Christian Observer of July 17, 1846. ] 


Tue German Catuotics.—The Edinburg Review has an article 
on the movement under the agency of Ronge, which has shaken the 
Roman Catholic community in Germany. This movement, the writer 
maintains, will be permanent. ‘‘The foundation of the revolution has 
long been laid, and the whole history of the secession—its decision and 
promptitude—shows that conciliation is out of the question. Its par- 
tisans also are sufficiently numerous to propagate it.” The second 
conclusion of the reviewer is, that this ‘‘will be a lesson to Rome how 
she makes rash experiments for the restoration of her antiquated claims 
of high-church authority and implicit obedience.” And if those who 
participate in this movement have not yet embraced the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel, they have taken a very important step 
toward the truth, by casting off the authority of Rome. As they take 
the Bible as their infallible standard, we trust it will lead them to 
Christ. 





*T have erased in that the character. of the most wicked Antichrist ; and that I may 
not henceforth in anything be a creature of so detestable a beast, I have taken the 
faithful Dorothy for my wife—listening to that divine voice, “if he cannot contain, 
let him marry.”—C. 


